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COMMUNICATIONS
FEW, if any, fields of human endeavour have recorded greater
progress than that which is concerned with the establishment
and maintenance of means of communication. Facilities for
the movement of people, goods and ideas are abundantly
available to mankind in modern times and play a vital part
in human activities at every level, local, regional, national and
international. They are of great importance to the political
geographer because they are the channels by which and through
which organization, both of States and of international affairs,
is developed; without them, the internal activities of States
could not have reached their present stages of evolution, and
international relations would be hampered. Civilization itself
is largely the product of circulation.
The value of communications is indicated by the compre-
hensive range of services embraced by the term "circulation".
They include not only the normal forms of transport, such as
those by land, sea and air, but also telecommunications, pipe-
lines, which are becoming increasingly used for the distribution
of such commodities as water, oil and natural gas, and cable
systems for the transmission of electricity.
In this widest sense, modern communications facilitate
the movement of commodities, people and ideas, within and
between States. They exercise a unifying influence which
varies in direct proportion to the density and carrying capacity
of the various systems. Few physical obstacles remain to be
overcome, but, paradoxically enough, artificial barriers are
still common, and provide the greatest hindrance to that free
flow without which circulation cannot exert its maximum
beneficial influence. That is why the study of communications
is an important aspect of Political Geography. Their establish-
ment and growth are intimately related to the internal and
external policies of States. Political, strategic, economic and
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